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PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING, 

BY 


practical  acquaintance  with  the  art,  shall  be  found  to  furnish 
such  assistance,  a  sufficient  raison  d'etre  for  them  will  not  be 
wanting. 


R.  S.  CHATTOCK. 

Introduction. 

N  contributing  to  the  “  Etcher  Notes  ”  some 
chapters  upon  the  practice  of  etching,  the 
writer  feels  that  he  lays  himself  open  to 
the  following  question  : — “  What  neces¬ 
sity,”  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  “can 
there  be  for  another  guide  to  etching,  when  so  much  has 
been  already  written  upon  the  subject  by  competent  authori¬ 
ties,  both  English  and  foreign ;  or  what  can  be  written  that 
shall  be  new  upon  a  process  which,  being  itself  old,  has  in 
these  days  of  its  revival  been  so  frequently  discussed  ? " 

Etching,  in  its  main  principles,  is  certainly  no  new  art, 
and  although  modifications  have  been  in  recent  years  intro¬ 
duced  into  many  of  its  details,  it  is  remarkable  in  how  many 
respects  the  old  practice  still  survives.  The  writer  well 
remembers  his  first  introduction  to  the  art.  In  order  to 
“begin  at  the  beginning,”  he  had  been  studying  an  old 
account  of  the  method  in  use  some  hundred  years  ago,  and 
in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  modem  prac¬ 
tice,  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  help  of  a  professional 
engraver,  who  offered  to  prepare  a  plate  for  him  as  a  practical 
lesson.  He  was  amused  to  find  that  in  every  particular  the 
precise  formula  laid  down  in  the  work  which  he  had  been 
reading  was  followed.  That  many  etchers  still  adhere  to 
the  old  forms  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
price-lists  supplied  by  firms  where  etching-materials  are  to  be 
had,  will  be  found  all  the  paraphernalia  requisite  for  the  art 
as  formerly  practised. 

Judged  by  results,  it  could  hardly  be  maintained  that  the 
earlier  practice — the  practice  of  the  Rembrandts  and  the 
Hollars — has  been  very  conspicuously  surpassed  by  any 
which  has  been  subsequently  introduced.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  a  process  to  be  easily  acquired  and  conveniently 
practised,  it  was  open  to  improvement,  and  this  improve¬ 
ment  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  many  recent  etchers — 
both  as  regards  economy  of  time  and  simplicity  of  manipu¬ 
lation.  There  are  probably  few  workers  upon  the  copper 
who  have  not  met  with  difficulties  in  practice,  to  overcome 
which  they  have  been  driven  to  devise  their  own  expedients. 
There  must  be  many  whose  experience,  if  recorded,  would 
not  fail  to  be  both  interesting  and  instructive,  and  to  afford 
valuable  hints  for  the  guidance  of  the  novice.  If  the  follow¬ 
ing  chapters,  embodying  as  they  do  the  result  of  many  years’ 


I.  On  choosing  the  Plate. 

Among  the  essential  preliminaries  to  successful  etching, 

I  the  first  to  be  considered  is  the  proper  selection  of  the 
j  copper  plate.  Unfortunately,  this  is  by  no  means  so  easy  a 
;  matter  as  may  appear ;  for  there  may  be  fatal  defects  in  a 
i  plate  which  the  closest  scrutiny  fails  to  detect,  and  which 
I  only  reveal  themselves  after  the  copper  is  worked  upon. 

Sometimes,  when  a  plate  is  very  imperfect,  a  certain  mot- 
•  tied  appearance,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of 
minute  ramifying  lines,  may  be  observed.  In  this  case  the 
copper  should  be  unhesitatingly  condemned,  for  it  must  be 
bad  indeed.  Were  it  to  be  etched  upon,  and  a  proof  to  be 
taken,  it  would  be  found  that  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
lines  w’ould  make  its  mark  upon  the  paper,  to  the  entire 
destruction  of  anything  like  purity  in  the  lights  of  the  pic- 
j  ture,  and  that  with  every  successive  impression  the  defect 
I  would  become  more  manifest.  Not  unfrequently,  however, 

1  a  plate  which  appears  to  the  eye  perfectly  sound  is  in  reality 
I  deceptive,  and  soft,  either  altogether,  or  in  patches.  In  the 
j  former  case  the  mottled  appearance  above  referred  to,  though 
not  at  first  observable,  will,  after  a  very  few  impressions, 
begin  to  show  itself,  with  all  its  attendant  disadvantages ; 
and  in  the  latter,  there  will  be  the  additional  annoyance  of 
uneven  biting — the  softer  portions  of  the  plate,  being  more 
porous,  and  more  quickly  acted  upon  by  the  acid,  will  be¬ 
come  more  deeply  bitten  than  those  parts  of  which  the  metal 
is  of  greater  density. 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself  whether  there  are 
no  means  by  which  the  etcher  can  test  the  copper  plate 
before  purchasing;  and  an  eminent  writer  suggests  that  a 
few  drops  of  acid  applied  to  the  plate,  or  a  few  strokes  of  the 
burin,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  density  of  the  metal. 
But  any  test  to  be  of  use  must  be  applied  to  the  whole  sur¬ 
face,  and  it  is  obvious  that  these  are  of  such  a  character  that 
no  coppersmith  would  allow  his  stock-in-trade  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  them. 

Another  plan  is  to  try  the  ring  of  the  plate  by  balancing 
it  on  the  outspread  tips  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  while 
striking  it  with  the  other.  It  is  said  that  the  sound  will  vary 
according  to  the  density  of  the  metal — a  soft  plate  yielding 
a  more  muffled  tone  than  a  hard  one.  Probably  to  a  prac. 
tised  ear  this  may  be  a  satisfactory  test,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
relied  upon  in  the  hands  of  a  person  unaccustomed  to  its 


use. 


lO 
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Perhaps  the  best  available  test — though  it  is  by  no  means 
a  crucial  one — is  afforded  by  the  appearance  of  the  back  of 
the  plate.  In  former  days,  before  the  introduction  of  modern 
machinery,  all  coppers  were  consolidated  by  hammering 
— a  process  which  left  its  mark  in  the  battered  appearance 
of  both  sides  of  the  plate.  On  the  back  of  the  plate  this 
remained,  and  afforded  evidence  of  its  history ;  on  the  front 
it  was,  of  course,  obliterated  in  the  after  processes  of  planing 
and  polishing.  In  the  present  day  many  coppers,  instead  of 
being  hammered,  are  simply  passed  between  heavy  rollers, 
as  is  shown  by  the  smooth,  unbattered  state  of  the  back. 
The  pressure  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  them  is,  indeed, 
enormous,  but  where  the  plate  is  of  unequal  density,  it  fails 
to  consolidate  the  weak  places,  and  plates  which  have  been 
so  treated  cannot  be  relied  upon  with  the  same  confidence 
as  those  which  have  been  hammered. 

On  the  whole,  the  best  advice  to  be  offered  to  the  young 
etcher,  in  reference  to  the  selection  of  his  plates,  is,  that  he 
should  be  careful  to  deal  with  a  firm  of  high  respectability, 
and  that  he  should  insist  on  having  the  plates  thoroughly 
hammered — noting  well  the  state  of  the  back  of  the  copper. 
He  will  have  to  pay  a  rather  higher  price  for  them,  but  the 
increased  security  and  durability  are  really  worth  the  addi¬ 
tional  outlay. 

{To  be  continued^ 


To  THE  Editor  of  “The  Etcher.” 

RETROUSSAGE. 

Sir, — In  a  curious  attack  on  Modern  Etching,  in  the 
“  Pall  Mall  Gazette,”  some  weeks  ago,  the  writer  ran  a  tilt, 
more  especially  against  retroussage  in  printing.  It  must 
also  have  occurred  to  many  that  there  is  a  disposition  among 
some  etchers  of  note  (probably  not  influenced  by  the  strange 
arguments  in  that  article)  to  relinquish  the  help  of  retrous¬ 
sage  as  though  it  were  a  wrong,  though  a  seductive,  device. 
I  should  be  glad.  Sir,  if  you  can  spare  me  the  room,  to  say  a 
word  in  favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  that  practice. 

Retroussage,  we  may  explain  to  the  uninitiated,  is  the 
name  of  the  method  by  which  a  printer  brushes  a  portion 
of  the  ink  from  the  surface  of  the  inked  lines  of  the  copper¬ 
plate,  and  distributes  it  between  and  around  them  previous 
to  taking  the  impression.  The  effect  is  the  fulness  and 
breadth  of  tone,  and  the  absence  of  grin,  as  it  has  been 
well  called,  which  was  such  a  common  and  unpleasant  fea¬ 
ture  in  etchings  printed  some  twenty  years  ago. 

That  the  result  is  an  agreeable  one  is  at  once  apparent 
both  to  the  artistic  eye  and  the  ordinary  observer.  “  But,” 
says  the  critic,  “it  is  an  illegitimate  practice.  Nice,  no  doubt ; 
but  how  naughty !  Admire  it  you  may  not.  Feast  your  eyes 
rather  on  the  gridiron  wiriness  of  this  clean  impression. 
Here  only  you  are  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  by  a  strong 
enough  effort  you  will  at  last  come  to  think  it  the  nicer  of 
the  two.” 

This  bogey  of  “  Illegitimacy”  is  a  favourite  one  with  the 
critic.  Let  us  see  what,  in  this  case,  it  means.  Need  we 
argue  that,  under  no  conditions,  can  the  stigma  have  any 
moral  significance  in  Art ;  the  sin  must,  of  necessity,  be  but 
one  against  common-sense.  Is  the  result  called  in  question, 
a  desirable  one  ?  Can  it  be  better  or  more  easily  produced 
in  some  other  way?  In  the  case  of  an  etching,  does  it 
admit  of  the  requisite  number  of  impressions  being  taken 


with  the  requisite  identity  ?  On  the  answer  to  these  queries, 
the  question  of  legitimacy  of  practice  obviously  hangs. 

Firstly,  then,  the  result  of  retroussage  is  surely  desirable. 
What  is  it  but  the  result  aimed  at  and  attained  by  Rem¬ 
brandt  (though  probably  by  another  method)  in  all  his  best 
impressions?  To  say  that  there  is  no  tint  between  the  lines 
in  them — as  the  writer  in  the  “  Pall  Mall  ”  says — is,  we  know, 
the  wildest  mistake.  Again,  it  is  in  essence  the  same  result 
aimed  at,  and  so  well  attained  in  a  few  impressions,  in  the 
charming  dry-point  of  Rembrandt’s  time  and  our  own. 

Can  it  be  better  done  in  any  other  way  ?  “  We  know  of 
none,”  is  the  practical  answer  that  all  concur  in. 

Lastly,  does  it  print  well,  and  with  the  requisite  identity  of 
impression  ? 

The  simplest  answer  to  this  is  got  by  inspecting  several 
copies  of  “The  Etcher,”  or  any  other  of  the  first-class 
serials  that  publish  etchings  by  the  thousand.  They  are 
probably  all  treated  by  retroussage,  and  the  identity  of  im¬ 
pression  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  True,  they  are  not  all 
absolutely  alike;  but  would  they  have  been  so  if  the  tone  had 
been  left  in  the  wiping  (by  Rembrandt’s  probable  mode)? 
Assuredly  not.  Indeed,  to  leave  a  tint  so  requires  greater 
skill  than  to  get  it  by  retroussage,  and  the  latter  plan  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  less  open  to  the  charge  of  illegitimacy.  The 
left  tint  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  printer,  but  in 
the  other  case  the  etcher  regulates  the  quantity  of  ink  and 
indicates  its  disposition.  Every  etcher  knows  that  he  can 
calculate  not  only  how  a  line  will  look  when  printed  clean, 
but  how  much  tint  it  will  properly  and  naturally  yield  in 
retroussage ;  a  quantity  easily  hit  and  easily  repeated  by 
the  printer.  More  than  that  would  be  illegitimate  retroussage; 
for,  of  course,  we  admit  there  is  a  possibility  of  such  a  thing. 

It  is  inherent  in  a// intaglio  printing  that  no  two  impressions 
can  be  identically  alike.  It  must  be  done  by  hand.  Nay, 
the  ink  must  be  made  up  fresh  every  day,  and  varied  to  the 
character  of  the  plate.  On  its  colour  and  quality  the  result 
largely  depends.  Try  as  we  may,  we  cannot  dispense  with 
I  a  good  head  and  hands  in  that  important  co-operator — the 
j  printer.  But  is  that  so  much  to  be  regretted  ?  Does  it  not 
rather  lend  a  charm  to  our  combined  art,  that  brains  are 
needed  to  the  making  not  merely  of  the  plate,  but  of  every 
impression?  Need  we  ask  if  a  carving  by  hand  is  not  in 
higher  esteem  than  a  cast  ? — a  painted  pot  than  one  covered 
by  transfers  ?  The  etcher  who  would  aspire  to  say,  “  I  shall 
do  a  plate  that  shall  be  in  no  wise  at  the  mercy  of  the  printer 
to  mar  or  improve,”  would  take  the  position  of  a  composer 
who  should  say,  “  I  will  not  place  my  work  at  the  mercy  of 
any  performer ;  it  shall  be  perfect  as  it  leaves  my  brain  and 
hand,  and  I  will  set  it  only  for  the  musical-box  and  the 
street-piano.” 

Let  us  then,  as  an  intelligent  public,  not  be  frightened 
from  admiring  what  we  see  as  admirable ;  and  as  etchers, 
let  us  welcome  the  aid  of  the  skilled  printer  to  the  extent 
that  common-sense  dictates ;  and  let  us  beware  how  we  de¬ 
spise  the  help  of  this  modern  adjunct  (if  indeed  it  be  modem), 
whose  introduction  (or  revival)  has  done  so  much  towards 
giving  Etching  the  new  lease  of  vigorous  life  it  now 
possesses.  I  am,  &c., 

C.  O.  Murray. 


Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  Etcher,  Crown  Buildings,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


HE  stately  bearing  of  Monna  Giovanna,  with  her  gorgeous  costume,  as 
represented  by  Mrs.  Madge  Robertson  Kendal,  forms  an  admirable 
subject  for  an  artist.  In  Mr.  Tennyson’s  play,  “  The  Falcon,”  Mrs. 
Kendal,  as  the  heroine,  looked  quite  like  an  old  Venetian  picture. 

“  The  Falcon  ”  is  adapted  from  Boccaccio’s  “  Decameron,”  in  which  is  narrated 
how  Federigo  degli  Alberighi  sacrifices  everything  to  obtain  the  love  of  Monna 
Giovanna.  “  Federigo,”  says  the  argument  of  the  novel,  “  being  in  love  without 
any  return,  spends  all  his  substance,  having  nothing  left  but  one  poor  hawk,  which 
he  gives  to  his  lady  for  her  dinner  when  she  comes  to  his  house ;  she  learning  this, 
changes  her  resolution  and  marries  him,  by  which  he  becomes  very  rich.”  This 
account,  however,  gives  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  story,  for  the  important  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  lady  had  come  to  Federigo  to  beg  his  hawk  of  him  in  the  hope 
of  saving  the  life  of  her  sick  child,  who  had  set  his  heart  on  possession  of  the  bird, 
is  omitted.  She  hesitates,  even  for  such  a  purpose  as  this,  to  ask  him  to  part  with 
what  was  not  only  his  last  valuable  possession,  but  the  sole  companion  that 
remained  to  him.  Her  reluctance  naturally  gives  an  additional  shock  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  her  devoted  lover  had  not  hesitated  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  for  her 
entertainment. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the  personation  of  Monna  Giovanna  by  this 
most  popular  actress  was  given  with  great  dramatic  force,  especially  when,  touched 
by  evidences  of  Federigo’s  kindliness  and  devotion  to  her,  she  exclaims : 


MRS.  KENDAL  AS  THE  LADY  GIOVANNA. 


ANNA  LEA  MERRITT. 


“  No  other  heart 
Of  such  magnificence  of  courtesy 
Beats  out  of  Heaven.” 


And  again  when,  in  the  very  words  which  Boccaccio  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
heroine,  she  accepts  his  love,  saying  she  “  would  rather  have  a  man  that  stands  in 
need  of  riches,  than  riches  without  the  man.” 


BURNHAM  BEECHES 


W.  H.  URWICK. 


Londoners  are  apt  to  undervalue  our  advantages,  for  there  are  few 
cities  with  such  pleasant  suburbs. 

A  short  journey  of  one  hour  by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  from 
Paddington  to  Taplow,  and  we  are  within  easy  walking  distance  of 
Burnham  Beeches. 

The  Corporation  has  shown  a  wise  and  patriotic  spirit  in  using  its  wealth  and 
influence  for  the  preservation  to  the  citizens  of  London  of  all  that  remains  of  the 
ancient  forests  of  Epping  and  Burnham  Beeches.  To  the  artist  such  retreats  are 
invaluable ;  while  to  the  tired  worker,  in  search  of  a  day  in  the  country,  nothing 
sweeter  or  more  refreshing  can  be  found,  or  a  more  delightful  contrast  to  hot  and 
dusty  London,  than  the  green  shade  of  these  aiicient  trees. 

There  is  great  variety  in  “  The  Beeches.”  Sandy  banks,  with  distant  peeps  of 
the  richly-wooded  country  beyond ;  deep  shady  dells,  where  the  sunlight  is  subdued 
to  a  cool  green  tint  by  the  overhanging  foliage ;  while  on  all  sides  the  weird  and 
gnarled  old  beech-stumps  give  a  strange  and  somewhat  ghostly  character  to  the 
scene.  The  following  lines  by  Campbell  appear  to  be  very  applicable  to  Burnham 
Beeches : — 


“  O  leave  this  barren  spot  to  me ! 

Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  Beechen-tree ! 
Though  bush  or  floweret  never  grow 
My  dark,  unwarming  shade  below ; 

Nor  Summer-bud  perfume  the  dew. 

Of  rosy  blush,  or  yellow  hue  : 

Nor  fruits  of  Autumn,  blossom-born. 

My  green  and  glossy  leaves  adorn  ; 

Nor  murmuring  tribes  from  me  derive 
Th’  ambrosial  amber  of  the  hive ; 

Yet  leave  this  barren  spot  to  me : 

Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  Beechen-tree  ! 
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A  FARM  IN  JANUARY. 

THOMAS  HUSON. 

HE  Farmer’s  life  displays  in  every  part 
A  moral  lesson  to  the  sensual  heart. 

Though  in  the  lap  of  Plenty,  thoughtful  still, 
He  looks  beyond  the  present  good  or  ill ; 
Nor  estimates  alone  one  blessing’s  worth. 

From  changeful  seasons,  or  capricious  earth. 

But  views  the  future  with  the  present  hours. 

And  looks  for  failures  as  he  looks  for  showers  ; 

For  casual  as  for  certain  want  prepares. 

And  round  his  yard  the  reeking  haystack  rears ; 

Or  clover,  blossom’d  lovely  to  the  sight. 

His  team’s  rich  store  through  many  a  wintry  night. 

What  though  abundance  round  his  dwelling  spreads, 
Though,  ever  moist,  his  self  improving  meads 
Supply  his  dairy  with  a  copious  flood. 

And  seem  to  promise  unexhausted  food. 

Robert  Bloomfield. 


